LEADING ARTICLES—October 12, 1923. 
CONVENTION DOINGS 

FRANK BONNINGTON DEAD 

AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD 

GOES INTO QUEER HANDS 

BY THE WAY 


‘ 


RAILROAD MEN’S MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Labor’s Latest Financial 
Institution 


desires to be represented in every Labor Organiza- 
tion in San Francisco and elsewhere in the State by 
a man of sterling character who commands the 


confidence of his Brothers. 


opportunity. 


To him we offer a real 


Our policyholders do not have to die to win. Each 


year their insurance estate grows larger. 


They 


are entitled to liberal disability benefits and gen- 


erous loan values. 


the net earnings of the company, which is entirely 


owned by wage earners. 


Write us fully regarding your qualifications, and 


address your letter to 


Railroad Men’s Mutual Life 


Insurance General Agency 


149 California Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 

Labor Temple. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 


Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 
Barbers—Mect Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 


Valeneia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap>. 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 
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168—Meet Ist and 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Building 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays. Building 


Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 
Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


They also receive a share of 
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Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 


at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 
Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


Labor Temple. 
)raftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple, 
Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerka—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

fron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Fraacisco. 

Janitors—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p, m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladiee’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


Over 47 Years 
as Merchants 
in California 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 

Machinists No, 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero, 


Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No, 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple, 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delive:y Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple, 

Retail Shoe Clerks No, 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 
Steuart. 
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San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers-—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Bullding Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypera and Electrotypers—Meet 3nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 3nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


1¢4—Meet Tuesdays, 


2nd 


Teamsters No, 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 


Trades Temple, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Jiaight, 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secrotary, 
290 Fremont, 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
Meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p, m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Lebor Temple. 
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Special to the Labor Clarion; 

Portland, Ore., October 10.—Music, Oratory 
and applause in western abundance marked the 
opening of the forty-third convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. Never was a 
convention more auspiciously opened. 

While the great gathering rose to its feet in 
cheers and while the radio apparatus carried its 
words out through vast spaces, President Gom- 
pers laid down the paramount issues in his open- 
ing speech. 

The address dealt with: 

1—Child labor, which must be abolished. 


2—The Reds—American labor must go forward 
under the law. 

3—The farmers, who were urged to organize, in 
order that through understanding with labor there 
may be elimination of the exploitation of both. 

The address, in part, follows: 

“Modern history, modern industrial develop- 
ment has brought in its wake not only the great 
civilizing influences, but it has brought evils of 
great moment and menace. There can be no 
greater menace to the progress and civilization 
of our time than the sacrifice of young and inno- 
cent children upon the altar of Mammon. The 
conscience of the American people has been 
awakened and a cry has gone forth from one end 
of America to the other that the child life of our 
country must be conserved at all hazards. 


End Child Labor, 

“To say to this universal demand of our people 
that the Constitution of the United States is im- 
potent for the people to protect the children of 
our time is begging the question. The courts 
have decided that two laws which the Congress 
of the United States enacted upon the demand of 
the people of our country for the passage of laws 
to protect children and minors from undue ex- 
ploitation, are null and void, that the people, 
through their chosen representatives, cannot pass 
a law to protect the child life of America, the 
children of today upon whom the perpetuity of 
our Republic and our civilization depend—that is 
to lay the greatest indictment against our com- 
petency. 

Mothered By Necessity. 


“When the report of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor shall, during 
the course of this day be presented to you, you 
will observe a report and recommendation to 
this convention upon this subject which we re- 
gard—and I desire to emphasize this—as the 
vital question of the hour. This movement of 
ours, commonly known as the labor movement 
and, as we term it, the trade-union movement, 
and this, its Federation, is not born necessarily 
out of an idea, it is born of necessity, it is the 
result of conditions; it was born in the beginning 
by hunger—hunger for food, hunger for shelter, 
hunger for better food, hunger for better shelter, 
and as time in its course developed new condi- 
tions, hunger for still better food, hunger for still 
better shelter, better homes, hunger for rest, 
hunger for recreation, ‘hunger for music, for the 
arts, for literature, for all that goes to make up 
not our fault, but the sin must be upon the heads 
make this life and world better for our being in 
it and contributing our share of our work and 


our service in the solution of the great problems 
yet before us. 
Why Reds Fail. 

“Reference has been made here this morning 
to Reds and radicals. With those who come 
under the general terminology of ‘Reds,’ I fully 
disagree, and those who know me or know any- 
thing of me and the work I have tried to perform 
and the service I have endeavored to give, know 
that I am not even pink. But I think that there 
is some general misconception of the term 
‘radical.’ There are so many varieties of them. 
I believe in the expression of conservative de- 
mands, radical in the effort to get them. The 
devil of the thing is that those who would label 
themselves as ‘radicals,’ as a rule, know nothing 
of the great, fundamental principles of the labor 
movement or of the ideals toward evhich it is 
striving. It takes all sorts of people to make up 
a nation, and it takes all sorts of people to make 
up a labor movement. All we ask is that this 
labor movement of America and all America 
shall be and continue to be a movement of wage 
earners, for wage earners, and by wage earners. 

Immigration Is Responsible. 

“We are not always able to determine who 
these shall be. The trade-union movement has 
not the choice of the material with which it must 
work, sig business, large employers of labor 
have kept a wide open channel for years for the 
purpose of bringing peoples to our country so 
far below the standard of life and work which 
prevail in America that it has been a matter of 
little choice with us. We have held, and hold 
that if the hordes of men from these backward 
countries of Europe are brought into the United 
States, with all of the omissions and commis- 
sions upon their heads, if they are good enough 
to be brought to our America for profit they are 
good enough for us to try to organize them and 
make better Americans out of them. And if, 
here and there, there is a Red or a radical, it is 
not our fault, but the sin must be upon the heads 
of those who brought them to America. We 
realize that so long as they are wage earners 
and organizable we will organize them, not as 
Reds and radicals, but to try to make better men 
and better citizens of them. And not only do 
they regard us as an opponent worthy of their 
steel, but they have felt its point of contact. 


Unity of Action Vital. 

“While sitting upon this platform this morning 
we heard a beautiful orchestra rendering sweet, 
artistic music. It brought a thought to my mind 
quite apropos of this matter which I have just 
for a few moments been presenting to you, and 
it occurred to me—what, after all, is music but 
a succession of harmonious sounds. Now one 
member of that splendid orchestra might enter- 
tain us with his renditions, but there were about 
a hundred of them. Suppose they had, by a 
majority of ninety-eight to two, decided they 
would work in harmony and then render their 
pieces of music in harmony with each other to 
attain one common purpose—this succession of 
harmonious sounds; and suppose, for instance, the 
piccolo player and the drummer, being the two 
in the minority, would say, ‘no, we will not be 
bound by you ninety-eight, you reactionaries.’ 
One of them will say, ‘I am going to blow my 
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piccolo just when I feel like it,’ and the other one 
will say, ‘I’ll beat the drum to beat the band’— 
I wonder, if any such a performance had been 
given this morning, you would have risen and 
given the cheers of approval to this wonderful 
orchestra, each man knowing the part that he 
has to play in the accomplishment of the given 
whole, harmonious sound. The application is ex- 
actly the same with our trade-union movement. 

“There is an abiding faith I have that in our 
America, slow moving as we often are, the trend 
of events and the intelligence and stamina of our 
people will bring the farmer and the worker in 
industry together in the solution of the great 
problems confronting both. 

Resist Wage Reductions. 

“The falsely termed ‘open shop, and_ the 
treasonable appellation of that as the American 
plan—the American plan must consist of a virile 
citizenship, and American workers can only main- 
tain that virility and vision and insistence upon 


‘progress when they are united and federated. 


Well, the drive was on and the wage reductions 
were demanded. In some instances we had to 
yield some things, and despite the calamitous 
howls of the interests it was the most fortunate 
thing for our country and our people that in 1922 
the organized working men and women of Amer- 
ica—paraphrasing the old couplet that ‘it is better 
to have loved and lost than not to have loved 
at all,’ said that ‘it is better to resist and lose 
than not to resist at all.’ The result of that re- 
sistance in 1922 gave the employing interests and 
big business this to understand—that even of they 
succeeded in wage reductions it would cost them 
more in the end than to pay the scale which pre- 
vails; and as for the losses to the working people, 
we have little to lose and can afford to lose it. 

“With the prevention of wage reductions, to 
turn the tide of industry as we have, to secure 
that which we have lost and to go forward still, 
we will soon make up the losses which we sus- 
tained during the contest. I don’t want any man 
to believe that I am an advocate of strikes or 
strife, but I do hold that when the time shall come 
in the history of industry when men cannot main- 
tain themselves and those dependent upon them 
in a manner conforming to the standards of Amer- 
ican life, if they would not strike they would 
write themselves down as cowards and poltroons. 

Start Vicious Circle. 

“T have thought of this period even when there 
were more than five millions of American work- 
ers unemployed, walking the streets and high- 
ways and by-ways of our country vainly seeking 
for employment—to put into effect at that time 
a drive for wage reductions—was that the way 
out? To cut wages and reduce the using, pur- 
chasing and consuming power of the people 
whose wages had been reduced, and when you 
reduce the purchasing, using and consuming 
power you necessarily throw others out of em- 
ployment, and when they are unemployed the 
same thing goes on like an endless chain until it 
reaches the lowest rung in the industrial ladder; 
then it begins over and over again, from the top 
down—cutting more and more. If there is any 
one who can give me any good cause for the 
transition from this terrible situation of unem- 
ployment and the return to what we are pleased 
to call industrial activity and industrial prosperity, 
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except the movement of labor of America in re- 
sisting these wage reductions and in many in- 
stances succeeding in their resistance, which 
brought about the return of men to their employ- 
ments, and as workers when employed, giving the 
opportunity for others to work and use and con- 
sume—if there be any other cause that any one 
can ascribe than the one which I have just inade- 
quately mentioned, I would like to know it. 
Forward Within the Law. 

“We are now in a most fortunate position. Our 
movement is growing. The spirit of our move- 
ment has caught the idealism as well as the prac- 
tical men and women of America. They are 
beginning to understand us better, that we have 
not a purely selfish motive and purpose to serve. 
Selfishness? In part, yes, but that higher and 
nobler selfishness which recognizes that this is 
a world of activity, that service and good faith, 
honor, progress, and civilization are the ends to 
be served. 

“We have many grievances of which we justly 
complain, and giving credit to any and ail coun- 
tries which have striven are striving to reach the 
goal of freedom and democracy, we still hold, 
yes, and I, as an adopted citizen of the United 
States of America, declare verily and on my honor 
as a man that I believe the Republic of the United 
States of America is the best government on the 
face of the globe. I said I was an adopted 
citizen. Out of my seventy-two years of life I 
have been in America sixty years, longer than 
most Americans have lived here. I repeat that 
we have many grievances against which we pro- 
test, and we are going to make our protest ef- 
fective. Wonderful and splendid as is our Amer- 
ican Republic, it is not good enough for us or 
for those who are yet to come, and we are going 
to do our duty country 
and our labor movement conforming to those 
laws and to the ideals of our Republic, will help 
to contribute its share toward making this not 
only the most wonderfully productive country in 
the world, but the leader in the onward march 
of progress and civilization.” 

Seattle Central Labor Council must fall in line 
with American Federation of Labor laws and poli- 
cies, and recant any declarations or actions that 
may have been contrary to those laws and policies 
within thirty days or lose its charter, 

The decision of the council was made known in 
a letter addressed to C. W. Doyle, 
the Seattle Central Labor Council. 

In addition to hearing witnesses in considerable 
number, the council examined the Seattle body’s 
minutes covering a period of more than two years. 
The letter to the Seattle organization, in part, 
reads: 

“The testimony of the representatives of the 
Seattle Central Labor Council andthe official 
minutes of the meetings of that body substan- 
tiated the complaints made against that organiza- 
tion, that it has inaugurated and carried out poli- 
cies in defiance of the declarations and decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor, the parent 
body. After due consideration and pursuant to 
the laws of the American Federation of Labor 
and the requirements of the charter issued to the 
Seattle Central Labor Council the Executive 
Council reached the following decision: 

“1. That the Seattle Central Labor Council is 
required to confine its activities within the locality 
of Seattle. 

“2. That the Seattle Central Labor Council 
must recognize and is required to sustain the 
jurisdiction of the Washington State Federation 
of Labor. ; 

“3. The Seattle Central Labor Council must 
at all times recognize and maintain the supreme 
authority of the national and international trade 
unions within the trade and industrial jurisdiction 
as recognized by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

“4. That the Seatttle Central 


under the laws of our 


secretary of 
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must at all times recognize, support ana maintain 
the laws, principles and policies of the American 
Federation of Labor in all national and interna- 
tional relations and policies and shall disavow any 
action taken by it, which directly or indirectly 
conflicts with or evades its unquestioned support 
of the laws, principles and policies of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as contained in the in- 
structions conveyed by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to the Seattle 
Central Labor Council in the communication 
dated May 14th, 1923. 

“5. “Dhat the Seattle Central Labor 
Council shali on or before thirty days from the 
date of this action officially inform the President 
of the American Federation of Labor at the head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., that the Central 
Labor Council of Seattle has agreed to the above 
decision, the charter of the Central Council shall 
automatically stand revoked. 

“The Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in reaching the above conclu- 
sion, has the sole purpose of adjusting the differ- 
ences existing between the Seattle Central Labor 
Council and the American Federation of Labor 
and to restore harmony and co-operation within 
the labor movement of Seattle with that of the 
American labor movement. There is always guar- 
anteed to organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor the right of changing any 
of its laws, its principles or its policies, but this 
must be done in an orderly manner—a manner 
provided by the rules and procedure of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in whose conventions 
the freest forum prevails and whose whole man- 
ner of conduct is the most democratic of any gen- 
eral labor movement in the whole world. 

“It is the earnest hope of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the decisions and conclusions above set 
forth shall meet with prompt and hearty support 
of the Seattle Labor Council and the rank and 
file of the organized trade union movement of 
your city.” 

“Wobblies” of high and low degree 
branded as strike breakers and destroyers 
fidence by Andrew 
Seamen’s Union. 

Furuseth has been fighting I. W. W. tactics for 
months and years and he knows the “breed of 
cats.” 

“There are I. W. W.’s in the highest places, 
among the best people, and there are I. W. W.’s 
among the lowest, and all the way between,” Fur- 
useth proclaimed. “Their sole idea is to destroy 
confidence in the legislative branches, to destroy 
the confidence of trade unionists in collective 
bargaining and organization, and they finally suc- 
ceed in destroying confidence in themselves. 

“As soon as a strike on an honest trades union 
is called, detectives are employed who incite the 
I. W. W. to participate, 

“Then trouble starts, and any 
public may 


unless 


were 
of con- 
Furuseth, president of the 


sentiment the 
have had for the strike is lost, be- 
And when the pub- 
lic’s confidence in the strikers is gone, the strik- 
ers lose confidence in themselves, and the first 
thing you know the strike is broken and union- 
ism gets a black eye.” 

Furuseth 


cause violence is disapproved. 


declares tactics of this kind were 
employed in the Pacific Coast waterfront strikes 
here and in San Pedro, and other cities along the 
coast. 

Bolshevism got a red hot condemnation at the 
hands of Frank Hodges, secretary of the British 
Miners’ Federation, who addressed the American 
Federation of Labor convention. 

Hodges declared that Bolshevism, 
Asiatic mind,” made intellectual, 
nomic slaves and offers nothing to Western 
civilization. Hodges warned especially- against 
the communist nuclei, “borers from within,” who 
come unseen, working by stealth to rot down: the 
structure of trade unionism. 

“You here,” said the British Miners’ 


“born in an 
moral and eco- 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 
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the accompaniment of deafening cheers, “are go- 
ing through the same battle of ideas as we are in 
the old country, and, for that matter, as we are in 
Europe; but as long as there are different men- 
talities there will always be a clash of ideas. In 
Europe, as_ here, the old idea of parliamentary 
democracy, and democracy generally, is being 
challenged; it is being challenged by an entirely 
new theory of government; it is being challenged 
by the cast iron theories developed in Moscow. 

“Those theories are established with the pur- 
pose of showing to the world that democracy as 
popularly understood is played out; that liberty 
and fraternity are just figments of the imagina- 
tion, and that the British labor movement, as 
indeed they have said to the German labor move- 
ment and the French labor movement: ‘You are 
on the wrong track. What is required for the 
emancipation of the working classes is the Soviet 
system of government.’ 

“Now, we don’t regard that change as being 
something of which we take into account. We 
invite the apostles of this new theory of govern- 
ment to come out into the open and declare from 
public platforms how it is that this theory of 
government can be regarded as something in- 
finitely superior to our ideas of democratic gov- 
ernment. We invite them out into the open; 
we say, ‘Table your arguments; let the world hear 
what you have to offer.’ And the more you invite 
them on the platforms the more obvious it be- 
comes to the ordinary mind that this form of 
government has nothing to offer or to improve 
upon our democratic form of government. 

“T feel sure that the American leader and the 
American working man is something like the 
Britisher in this regard. He hates, despises and 
rejects dictatorship of any character or descrip- 
tion. Why, I have often said we are so open- 
minded in the labor movement that we can 
scarcely tolerate each other’s views, much less 
tolerate such a view as this. We treat a man’s 
views with courtesy and respect, but we imme- 
diately react and rebel against that man if he 
attempts to impose them upon us. That is as 
being individuals. 


“When it comes to great and fundamental 
issues of the evolution of a great community of 
people whose degree of attainment in culture is 
marked by the free expression of the human 
spirit, then all that is best and noblest in us re- 
volts against the idea that our opimions are to be 
taken ready-made from some superior authority. 

“Tt is only, it seems to us, both in the trade 
union movement and in the political movement, 
when each individual regards himself as a living 
unit, conscious, full of individual feeling, exercis- 
ing his own judgment in affairs of both himself 
and a nation that he is exercising the preroga- 
tives of a man, not when he is accepting the dic- 
tatorship of anyone above or below. There is 
only one danger, not in the clashing of ideas; we 
can hold our own and show that our system, 
which implies the freedom of the human spirit, 
is the best system; but what is to be guarded 
against is what is described in Europe as ‘boring 
from within,’ the ruining of a movement from the 
inside. 

“You cannot quite lay your hand on the guilty 
person, but his devastating work you can see in 
the crumbling of the trade union movement. In 
your trade union movement, whether it be in the 
local, in the branch, in the district or in the na- 
tional, be on your guard against the individual 
who gets inside the organization and by stealth, 
by cunning, by methods which do not lend them- 
selves to the light of day endeavoring to break 
up your organization for the purpose of making 
you become the intellectual, moral and economic 
slaves of a system that is hidebound, cast iron, 
developed in an Asiatic country which bears no 
relation to our Western conceptions of democratic 
freedom.” 


“The various types—pink, red, garnet, blue, the 
fifty-seven varieties’—came in -for a scorching at 
the hands of President Samuel Gonwpers at the 
American Federation of Labor convention when 
the President responded to the addresses of the 
British fraternal delegates. They were branded 
as “serpents” and strike-breakers. 

Mr. Gompers had been comparing the British 
and American political systems and the difference 
in the methods of the red assailants of the trade 
union movement. 

“The character of the activities of this species 
of the human in your country (England) and that 
of the same species in our America are as wide 
apart as it is possible for humans to be,’ said 
Mr. Gompers. “Their attempt at academic im- 
pression upon the ‘abor movement of England is 
one thing, and the strike-breaking tendencies and 
activities of that species human in the United 
States and Canada are of a different type. 

“The Seamen and the Railroad Shopmen in 
their recent controversies to protect themselves 
and their fellows, they could a tale unfold that 
would make the hair stand upon your heads like 
the quills of the fretful porcupine. If these peo- 
ple (the reds) were paid by the concentrated in- 
terests of the employers of America, they could 
not do their job half as well as they are doing 
it now. 

“And then another species human—if human 
they are—is the character of work that aims for 


the disintegration and destruction of the Ameri- . 


can labor movement. This movement in America 
has done so much for American workers, the 
American people, that there isn’t anything that 
can eliminate it, not the bitter antagonism of em- 
ployers and big business and high finance, nor of 
the serpent which is trying to sting us in the heart. 
It has brought to the life of America’s workers 
a better day; it has given them hope and courage 
and ability to fight for the right, whatever might 
betide. It has instilled the spirit of unity and 
solidarity into the workers, the organized workers 
and the unorganized, and though the unorganized 
are not with us in our movement they are in- 
spirited with the idea and purpose of this labor 
movement of ours. 

“Reference was made to the movement in Eng- 
land among some of the trade unions to make it 
easier for men having learned any trade or call- 
ing to enter another trade or industry in which 
the same or nearly the same character of work 
is to be performed by providing that the member- 
ship card of one organization may be accepted 
in that of another. 

“T desire to submit this thought: No one knows 
very much better than I do the effect of laws 
passed by Congress or the legislature of the 
states; but we are wage earners and we sometimes 
feel the injustice of the laws passed by these 
political agencies of state and federal government. 
I want to ask you men of labor to turn over in 
your minds whether it is not a fact that the laws 
—call them regulations or rules, if you please, I 
prefer to call them laws—enacted in the offices of 
our employers do not affect us as wage earners 
more than any of the laws of the state or of the 
nation? 

“To have a dominating influence in determining 
what the laws emanating from the employer's 
office shall be is of greater importance to the men 
and women of toil than any law which can be 
passed by Congress or the legislatures of the 
various states. We have not failed in developing 
the men of labor who can hold their own in any 
conference, whether it be economic, political or 
sociological. In our movement of America we 
make no distinction between what we believe to 
be the interchangeable terms of trade union 
movement and, labor movement; ours is a labor 
movement conducted by the trade unions of 
America, and we yield not an inch of activity 
upon any field for the protection and the promo- 
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tion of the rights and the interests of the working 
people and the citizenship of our country to any 
other body on earth. 

“In the year of grace 1923 the American citizen- 
ship will know how to deal with the assumption 
of powers of our judiciary, not by the process so 
summarily invoked a few centuries ago in Eng- 
land, but by the intelligence and the constructive 
processes of American citizenry.” 

American labor has given full impetus to the 
movement for adult workers’ education. The 
movement that until now has been more or less 
in its infancy, struggling to find its way and fit 
itself for service, is now one of the full-fledged 
major concerns and activities of the trade-union 
movement. 

This follows adoption by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention of a report containing 
detailed recommendations on workers’ education. 


“The Workers’ Education Bureau,” says the 
report, “has developed certain well-defined edu- 
cational services which it is prepared to place 
at the disposal of the working people of this 
country at a nominal service charge. It can and 
will assist local groups in the organization of 
study classes, in the preparation of courses of 
study, in the designation of proper and well- 
trained teachers, and in the selection of adequate 
text-books and syllabic. A field secretary has 
been added to the staff to assist local groups in 
the organization of colleges and study classes. 
In addition, it is prepared to conduct correspond- 
ence courses for adult workers and place at their 
disposal a library loan service. An editorial com- 
mittee has in active preparation a modern series 
adult workers in the social 
sciences, literature and the natural sciences. 

“Your Committee wishes to call special atten- 
that the principles of local au- 
tonomy and group responsibility and the volun- 
tary nature of adult education are the principles 


of books written for 


tion to the fact 


which the American labor movement rests 
adult educational 
movement, particularly to the American worker. 


upon 
and commend this workers’ 
In view of the outstanding importance of this 
movement to the working people of our country, 
your Committee recommends to this convention 
the following specific proposals: 

“1. That we recommend to the workers of this 
country through the channels provided for them 
by the American Federation of Labor, the estab- 
lishment of study classes for the free and impar- 
tial study of such problems as are of interest to 
them; and that they avail themselves of the edu- 
advice of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
the organization and conduct of such 


cational 
reau in 
classes. 

“2. That we recommend that each State Fed- 
eration of Labor establish a permanent educa- 
tional department and provide an educational 
director to co-operate actively with the Workers’ 
Education Bureau in providing adequately for the 
educational needs of the organized workers in 
every state in the United States. 

“3. That we recommend that the National and 
International Unions, City Central Bodies and 
other affiliated organizations appoint permanent 
educational committees to co-operate fully in the 
development of this movement; and we further 
recommend that organizations undertake 
active affiliation with the Workers’ Education 
Bureau.” 
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BY THE WAY. 


Study of a report on “The Share of Wage- 
earning Women in Family Support,” issued by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, shows that women workers 
need good wages almost as much as do men. 


The old fallacy that it didn’t matter much if 
women received low pay, as they used their earn- 
ings for “pin money” or personal adornment, is 
given a body blow by the report which says, 
“Contributing all earnings to the family fund is 
a very general practice among wage-earning 
women.” 


“* * * one conclusion is inescapable,” the 


report concludes. “It is that in general women 
are wage earners not only for their own entire 
support but to meet a very definite responsibility 
as sharers in the support of others or the mainte- 
nance of higher standards of living in their 
families.” 

To the thinking man or woman, the report is 
a striking argument in favor of the organization 
of women workers. Not until women are organ- 
ized in strong trade unions will they get the 
wages to which they are entitled. 


Jules S. Bache, head of the New York banking 
house of J. S. Bache & Co., is feeling very, very 
pessimistic. He declares that the American peo- 


‘ple have lost their incentive to thrift and he be- 


wails the fact that they are spending large sums 
for luxuries and amusements. 

He isn’t even cheered by the $500,000,000 in- 
crease in savings bank deposits the past year and 
he expresses the belief that the increase is not 
evidence of any development of thrift on the part 
of the American people. And he almost weeps 
when he contemplates the alleged fact that every 
strike is settled in the interest of the strikers. 

Mr. Bache, it is to be presumed, would like to 
see every strike settled in the interests of em- 
ployers and investors. He forgets that the pro- 
ducers are entitled to first consideration and that 
if strikes were settled to his way of thinking, the 
consuming power of the masses would be greatly 
curtailed and industry would suffer, which would 
hit Mr. Bache’s business as well as business in 
general. 

Mr. Bache to the contrary, the country is not 
dashing headlong to ruin. even if Wall Street is 
in the dumps. The workers of the United States 
are determined to prevent any reduction in their 
standard of living. They know they have a right 
to the good things of life and they mean to have 
them, regardless of the opinions of Mr. Bache 
and others who think like him. 


Reports received by International Labor News 
Service indicate that only the ghosts of the late 
unlamented ‘open shop” movement are left in 
the big Pacific Coast cities. Soon there won’t be 
even a ghost of the movement left, say union 
men. 
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TO PRESERVE FREEDOM. 


The idea of the Declaration of Independence is 
that mankind has certain inalienable rights and 
among these are the rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Yet there are men who 
will tell you either directly or indirectly, or if 
they don’t tell you they will exercise an assumed 
power which speaks in louder tones than words, 
that they don’t regard the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of any importance, that it is a mere 
string of generalities and that the Constitution of 
the United States, which prohibits slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude, has its limitations, or has no 
meaning at all; they are willing that the laws of 
the land and the laws of the states should be en- 
acted by the duly elected representatives of the 
people, but they shall not declare what the laws 
of the country and the states shall be. They 
don’t like this idea of human freedom, they 
don‘t like the idea that the great masses of the 
people should have the understanding and exer- 
cise the rights and the privileges of the laws of 
our land. 


It was more than six centuries ago that an un- 
willing monarch was forced to permit the right 
of trial by jury. When a case comes before a 
judge, generally speaking, in which Bill Smith 
is against John Jones, the chances are that the 
judge’s decision is fair, impartial and just, but 
when the case before the court is that of a work- 
man on the one hand and employers on the other, 
there is no such impartiality. They still have the 
notion of master and servant and not of fellow 
citizens.—Samuel Gompers in address before 
meeting of International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, Chicago. 
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FOR TRAPPED MINERS. 

Miners trapped in underground excavations 
during mine fires or after explosions may fre- 
quently save themselves from the peril of deadly 
gases by the erection of barricades of cloth, board, 
coal or rock, states the Department of the In- 
terior, through the Bureau of Mines, which has 
completed a study of the subject. The Bureau of 
Mines has a record of the saving of 275 lives in 
coal mines through the erection of barricades. 
The Bureau is confident that hundreds of other 
lives might have been saved if entombed miners 
had possessed a thorough knowledge of barricade 
construction, 


After many mine explosions in America and 
in foreign countries examination has shown that 
many of the men found dead had escaped the vio- 
lence and flame of the explosion, but had suc- 
cumbed to the gases, called afterdamp, left by the 
explosion. The evidence collected shows that at 
140 disasters 1477 persons were killed outright 
and 1391 were overcome by afterdamp. Some- 
times miners have traveled long distances from 
their working places before meeting deadly gases; 
and groups of men have been found dead in a 
remote section to which they had retreated to 
escape the afterdamp. Again, men have been 
found dead near a pile of brattice material which 
they did not use because they did not know that 
a barricade would be of value. After the Reilly 
mine explosion in Pennsylvania in 1922 several of 
the men rescued said that they knew nothing 
about the erection of barricades and there must 
be many miners unaware of this method of escap- 
ing death. 

The following practical recommendations for 
the guidance of miners entrapped at mine dis- 
asters are made by the Bureau of Mines: 

When entrapped by gases from fires or explo- 
sions, and forced back into workings in which 
there is comparatively good air, keep uppermost 
the thought of building a bulkhead or stopping, 
and collect tools, timber, canvas, water, dinner 
buckets, hay from the stable, and anything else 
that might be useful. 

If possible, a barricade should be near a valve 
in the compressed-air pipe line, if air is used. The 
valve should be opened to furnish additional air. 
If there is no compressed air, the next best thing 
for miners behind a barricade to do is either to 
lie down or sit on the floor in the hope that the 
rescue crew will find them before they are over- 
come. In this relaxed position they will breathe 
much less air than if they exert themselves. 

As soon as a place is chosen for a barricade, its 
erection should begin, for the gases often travel 
quickly. The ventilation should be shut off as 
soon as possible by the opening of doors and 
the hanging of brattice cloth or by the moving of 
a door to a new place across an entry. The per- 
manent barricade should be started 50 to 75 feet 
from the brattice cloth. Always barricade off as 
much of an entry, room, drift, or cross-cut as 
possible, so as to provide a maximum quantity of 
air. Before constructing a bulkhead, make sure 
that there is no many-way or other connection 
with other workings through which gases could 
come. At some place outside of the first stop- 
ping, if more than one stopping is built, place a 
sign of some kind to show that men are behind it. 

If a barricade be made of lumps of coal, slate, 
or other rock, or ore, build two walls two to three 
feet apart and fill the space between with fine 
material or mud, The stopping must be air-tight. 
Board stoppings are not as easily made gas-tight 
as those built of dirt or rock and dirt. All chinks 
and holes in the barricade should be stopped with 
clay, rags, clothes and similar material. 

Coal miners should remember that they should 
not barricade themselves in any working or other 
place that gives off gas (methane), for fire damp 
may accumulate and be ignited in some 
causing the death of the whole party. 
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If a piece of pipe is available, it should be 
placed through the stopping and plugged at the 
inner end, in order that tests of the air outside 
the barricade can be made by removing the plug. 

After the barricade has been built, in order to 
conserve the oxygen of the air, the men should 
keep as quiet as possible. However, occasionally 
somebody shou!d walk around so as to mix the 
air. All the men should not congregate in one 
place. 

When the bulkhead is erected test it for leaks 
by means of a candle or carbide lamp. The way 
in which the flame of a lamp or candle burns will 
show the condition of the confined air and how 
the oxygen is being used up. All flame lamps 
should be extinguished, in order not to consume 
any more oxygen than necessary; also it is desir- 
able not to use oil, carbide and electric batteries 
needlessly. 

Men barricaded in a metal mine should signal 
frequently by pounding on the air pipe and on 
the back of the rock drift; or, in a coal mine, by 
pounding on the rib or the roof. If, during their 
retreat from gases, miners find any chalk, they 
should carry a piece with them. Directions for a 
relief party may be written on doors, or an arrow 
may be drawn to indicate the course the miners 
took in retreating. The flame of a carbide lamp 
makes good letters on timber or rock. 

The first barricade recorded in the reports of 
the Bureau of Mines was built by entombed min- 
ers during the fire at the Cherry mine in Illinois, 
in 1909. Seven days after the outbreak of fire in 
this mine a rescue crew met a party of eight men 
who had barricaded themselves with twelve 
others, saved later, byt had broken through and 
were making toward the shaft. They had walked 
over half a mile, past cars and dead mules, in the 
dark, and in an atmosphere 
would not support a flame light. 
comparatively good condition 
found, and they recovered completely. 
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emergency 
closing the “creep-hole” or sliding 
door in a stopping above a compressed-air pump, 
and then breathing the exhause form the pump, 
thirteen men saved their lives in the No. 2 mine 
of the San Bois Coal Co. at McCurtain, Okla., in 
March, 1912. 

At the time of the explosion in No. 5 mine of 
the New River Collieries Co. at Eccles, W. Va., 
74 men were in No. 6 mine above it; of these 8 
were overcome by afterdamp, 31 were rescued, 
and 35 saved themselves by retreating from the 
hot afterdamp to a sump room, where they brat- 
ticed themselves off by means of canvas. Here 
they remained for four hours until a messenger 
came down the shaft from the 
which they were hoisted to the top. 

There were 153 men in No. 7 mine of the West 
Kentucky Coal Co.. at Clay, Ky., when an explo- 
sion on August 4, 1917, killed 62 miners; 43 of 
the others saved their lives by bratticing off an 
area not affected by the explosion, where they 
were rescued three and a half hours later. 

On March 2, 1915, an explosion at No. 3 mine 
of the New River and Pocahontas Consolidated 
Coal Corporation, at Layland, W. Va., killed 115 
of the 169 men in the mine. Of the 54 that 
escaped, 47 saved their lives by erecting bulkheads 
at two different points. 

Detailed information regarding the erection of 
barricades during mine fires or after explosions is 
given in Miners’ Circular 25, by J. W. Paul, B. O. 
Pickard and M. W. von Bernewitz, which may 
be obtained from the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
SSS 
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3e strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long: 
Faint not—fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
= > 

The union label is still the most potent instru- 
ment for the progress of the labor movement if 
the membership will but demand its presence on 


the articles they purchase. 
—— > — - 

The things that were true yesterday are not 
necessarily true today. The world is changing 
all the time and the things that went to equip an 
individual for the struggle through life last year 
may not fit in with the requirements of today. In 
the educational world it is necessary to keep pace 
with progress in this direction if the men and 
women of the future are to be able to take their 
proper places in the scheme of things that will 
confront them, but they must not form the con- 
clusion that everything should continue as they 
found it. They must be prepared to change with 
the demand of the times, just as must every suc- 
ceeding generation. 


~~ 


Instead of reducing the working hours in the 
steel mills of this country from twelve to eight 
Judge Gary wanted to force European countries 
where the eight-hour day prevailed to adopt the 
long day in order to compete with his mills. In 
other words, it was his desire to throw the wheels 
of progress on the backward motion, and he was 
about to accomplish his purpose when public sen- 
timent and pressure became so strong that he 
could not resist longer. It is fortunate that the 
great mass of the people became aroused to the 
gravity of the situation and began to indicate their 
displeasure to the steel magnates. Otherwise 
not only the helpless steel workers of America 
but fellows in Europe might have been forced to 
endure the slavish condition of the twelve-hour 
day for many years to come. The American labor 
movement, of course, started the ball to rolling 
and it kept on growing in circumference until it 
included large numbers from practically every 
element of society. No corporation created 
through the sufferance of the people can with- 
stand such pressure when men and women in 
large numbers become convinced that the inter- 
ests of the race demand a change. Judge Gary 
probably knows that now even if he did not 
understand it before. 


FRANK BONNINGTON DEAD 


Frank J. Bonnington was struck down by an automobile in Oak- 
land Saturday morning, September 29th, and lay unconscious a full 


day in the Alameda County Hospital before his identity was dis- 
covered. 


In the death of Frank J. Bonnington, which occurred last Wed- 
nesday night, one of the finest characters it has been our good fortune 
to meet passes to the great beyond. He was a man of high ideals, 
tender sympathies, endless loyalty, considerate, kindly and generous 
to his fellow man. He was a thorough student of the labor movement 


and tireless in his endeavors to direct its course along successful lines. 


When a man like Frank Bonnington goes away permanently it is 
like the fall of one of our gigantic redwoods—it leaves such a big, 
vacant place against the sky, a place that will not soon be filled, be- 
cause men of his type are the development of long years of patience 
and toil and cultivation. A\ll his life he gave much and asked nothing. 
He was the personification of unselfishness and his attitude toward 
the great responsibilities of office in the labor movement was always 
that of doing what he conceived to be his duty, with never a thought 
for the effect upon himself. Coupled with his splendid qualities of 
character were remarkable abilities which were always devoted to 
social and industrial betterments for his fellows, and his interests 


were as broad as the labor movement. 


Frank J. Bonnington was born in New Zealand fifty-three years 
ago and came to California when but a small child. He learned the 
printing trade in this city and became a member of the Typographical 
Union in 1889 when but 19 years of age. Shortly thereafter he mi- 
grated to the Northwest, working at his trade in Tacoma and Seattle 
in the pioneer days of those cities. For a time he published a trade 
paper in the latter city, called the Typographical Review, later going 
to Butte, Montana, where he continued his activity in the labor move- 
ment for a time, returning to San Francisco in the nineties. He was 
representative of the International Typographical Union in this dis- 
trict from 1901 to 1907, and handled the big relief fund for the Inter- 
national after the disaster of 1906 in such a manner as to win the 
commendation and thanks of the parent body. He was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the California State Federation of Labor in 1907, 
serving one term, after which he retired to devote his energies to other 
work in the movement. He served as President of Typographical 
Union No. 21 from 1912 to 1914 and was made assistant secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor at its convention in this city in 


1915, the year of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


He was one of God’s noblemen—a sound, strong, faithful man 
—and we desire to pay our humble tribute of respect and to extend 


condolences to his bereaved widow, five sons and a daughter who 
survive him in the city of Oakland. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Most of us need our arms and legs and heads 
in order to earn a living, but there is developing 
among those who drive automobiles a total disre- 
gard of this fact, and daily they are crippling 
pedestrians by reckless driving. Sometimes pe- 
destrians themselves are to blame because of care- 
lessness, but generally the carelessness is on the 
part of the automobile driver because he has all 
the advantage on his side in the event of a col- 
lision. About the only way to balance the books 
and cause the driver’s carelessness to be costly 
and dangerous is to send him to jail with a good 
stiff sentence. Mere fines are of no avail in pre- 
venting reckless driving. Thirty to sixty days in 
jail, however, would give the culprit time to 
reflect and perhaps help to convince him that it 
pays to be careful even if he has no regard for 
the rights of those who must move about on foot. 
The automobile is a most desirable means of get- 
ting around, but those who are not fortunate 
enough to have them are entitled to some con- 
sideration. At any rate their lives should not be 


constantly placed in jeopardy by allowing fools 
to drive machines over them with impunity. 


Suggestion that the labor movement is seriously 
threatened by the “outlaw” strike was voiced by 
the directors of the National Association 
of Credit Men, meeting at Atlantic City. The 
credit men seem to be getting unduly excited. 
Because 2000 web pressmen went on an unau- 
thorized strike in New York, tying up most of 
the city’s daily newspapers, the credit men profess 
to believe the structure of organized labor is 
tottering and is in danger of falling with a re- 
sounding crash. They apparently forget that the 
pressmen who struck in New York are only a 
small part of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America and are 
an even smaller fraction of organized labor as a 
whole. The International Union promptly re- 
pudiated the action of the New York pressmen, 
insisted that the pressmen must live up to their 
contracts and took decisive steps to observe its 
contract with the newspaper publishers. The 
credit men need not worry. Organized labor is 
not “seriously threatened” by the “outlaw” strike. 
The contracts of organized labor are not “scraps 
of paper,” to be forgotten at the will of any dis- 
satisfied group. Organized labor upholds the 
integrity of the contract and will keep its pledged 
word. 


The American Federation of Labor is not 
founded upon force. To the contrary it is a purely 
voluntary body possessed only of advisory 
powers, yet at every convention delegates who 
ought to know better introduce resolutions pro- 
viding for the use of force by the Federation to 
compel the affiliated international unions to do 
one thing or another. Years of experience in the 
effort to solidify the organized workers of this 
country demonstrated the wisdom of such an 
organization and as a consequence the American 
Federation of Labor came into existence. For 
forty years the growth of the Federation has 
clearly indicated that it was traveling along the 
right lines, but no amount of experience seems 
to influence some of those who get their heads 
set upon the idea that force as an instrument of 
progress in organizing the workers is a failure. 
They are always ready to try it again and again. 
Fortunately, however, the great mass of the mem- 
bership of our American unions are not so dense 
and they steadfastly refuse to be enticed into the 
land of dreams by the radical world savers. The 
batch of resolutions pending before the conven- 
tion in Portland having as their purpose the 
forcing of unions to amalgamate will meet the 
usual fate. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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“Have any of your childhood ambitions been 
realized?” 

“Yes, when my mother used to cut my hair, I 
always wished I hadn’t any.”—The Christian 
Register (Boston). 


I have got to have a job, am man 82 years old, 
intelligent but married. Phone Travis.—Classified 
Ady. in the San Antonio Express. 


Mrs. Jones—Yes, John, as I was saying, Miss 
Blank has no manners. Why, while I was taking 
to her this morning, she yawned eleven times. 

Old Jones—Perhaps, my ‘dear, she wasn’t 
yawning—she might have wanted to say some- 
thing.—The Sydney Bulletin. 


The Angler—Is this a public lake, my man? 

The Inhabitant—Aye. 

The Angler—Then it won’t be a crime if I 
land a fish? 

The Inhabitant—No, it’ll be a miracle—The 
Christian Register (Boston). 


“I say, y’know, all these bills are dated months 
before we were married.” 

“Yes, darling, I know they are.” 

“Well, it’s a bit thick to expect me to pay for 
the bait I was caught with.’—The Passing Show 
(London), 


A tailor had called to collect his bill frequently, 
but without success, Finally in desperation he 
said vehemently: 

“Mr. Jones, I must insist that you make some 
definite arrangement with me.” 


“Why, surely,” replied Mr. Jones, agreeably. | 


“Let’s see. Well, suppose you call every Thurs- 
day morning.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Old Master tells it: 
Poor Mammy Jane lay ill in her bed, 
She must have good food, the doctor said. 
There came by chance the friend in need, 
Heard the prescription, said: “Yes, indeed, 
Mammy must have a nice little chick, 
Mammy’s grandson must go for one quick, 
There must not be the least delay— 
And right here was the dollar to pay—” 
No sooner the lady’s good-bye was said 
Than Mammy called feebly from her bed: 
“Here, Boy, come gimme dat dollar, I say— 
And go get dat chicken—in de natchal way!” 

—Martha Young in ‘Minute Dramas” (The 

Paragon Press, Montgomery, Ala.). 


The newly appointed pastor of a negro church 
faced a packed audience when he arose to deliver 
his sermon on this burning question: “Is There 
a Hell?” 

“Bredern,” he said, “de Lord made the world 
round like a ball.” 

“Amen!” agreed the congregation. 

“And de Lord made two axles for de world to 
go round on, and He put one axle at the north 
pole and one axle at the souf pole.” 

“Amen!” cried the congregation. 

“And de Lord put a lot of oil and grease in de 
center of de world so as to keep the axles well 
greased and oiled.” 

“Amen!” said the congregation, 

“And then a lot of sinners dig wells in Penn- 
sylvania and steal de Lord’s oil and grease. And 
they dig wells in Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas, and in Mexico and Russia, and steal 
the Lord’s oil and grease. 

“And some day dey will have all of de Lord’s 
oil and grease and dem axles is gonna git hot. 
And den dat will be hell, bredren, dat will be 
hell!’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE DOG. 
I’ve never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he didn’t feel, 
Nor quit his old-time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel. 
The yellowest cur I ever knew 
Was, to the boy who loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to show 
Halfway devotion to his friend, 

To seek a kinder man to know, 
Or riches, but unto the end 

The humblest dog I ever knew 

Was, to the man that loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make, 
Some little favor to attain.° 

I’ve never known a Prince or Spot 

That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known a dog to fight 
With all his strength to shield a friend, 
And whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick with him until the end. 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The hand of him that men would kick. 


And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation pangs from day to day 
With him who had been glad to share 
His bread and meat along the way. 
No dog, however mean or rude, 

Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog is listed with the dumb, 

No voice has he to speak his creed, 

His messages to humans come 

By faithful conduct and by deed. 

He shows, as seldom mortals do, 

A high ideal of being true. 

—American Field. 
—————_&—_______—__ 
ORPHEUM. 

Heading a long list of American and European 
artists of the first rank to be seen at the Orpheum 
for the week beginning with the matinee on 
Sunday will be seen that great artist “Nonette,” 
the singing violiniste. In addition to winning 
many laurels on the vaudeville stage with her 
violin and her sweet voice, Nonette accompanied 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mme. Nordica on 
concert tours throughout the country. 
“Nonette” is an artist of rare capabilities, 

Al Herman, termed “The Black Laugh,” is a 
black-face comedian who brings laughs to the 
audience every second that he is on the stage, will 
offer a different brand of humor than most of his 
contemporaries. Jack Joyce, the English come- 
dian, dancer and singer, who lost one of his legs 
in the World War, will show that a little thing 
like that can not make him lose his smile or that 
it hinders him in any way from dancing. Willie 
Schenk and company will offer several European 
surprises during their amusing and clever act. 

Alan Brooks, the well-known author and play- 
wright, who has just completed a tour of the 
world playing his vaudeville sketch entitled “Dol- 
lars and Sense,” will return to the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit via the local Orpheum after a year’s absence. 

Billy Arlington, who is a comedian of unusual 
merit, will be assisted by Eleanor Arlington, C. 
I. Taylor and Joseph Ward in an amusing sketch 
entitled “Mistakes Will Happen.” 

The Avon Comedy Four will return to the local 
Orpheum for one week only beginning Sunday. 
They will present a new comedy vehicle entitled 
“The New School Teacher.” Frank Dixon will 
appear in a humorous offering entitled “Lonesome 
Manor.” 


several 
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Last Thursday morning Frank J. Bonnington 
passed away at the Emergency Hospital of Ala- 
meda County, where he had hovered between 
life and death for twelve days following an auto- 
mobile accident in which he was run down by a 
passing auto just as he was about to board a 
street car on his way to work Saturday morning. 
September 29th. During much of the time since 
the accident he was unconscious, but his doctors 
were hopeful till the last two days, when his con- 
dition took a turn for the worse. Bonnington was 
well known in union circles throughout Califor- 
nia, where he had secretary of the 
California State Federation of Labor and had 
held many positions of trust with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, of which he had 
been a life-long member. During a number of 
years he served as organizer for the I. T. U. As 
a craftsman Brother Bonnington stood forth as 
a man of exceptional ability. He knew his trade 
thoroughly and applied himself diligently to his 
work. Both as a machine operator and as a gen- 
eral printer he was above the average and was 
so recognized both by employers and fellow 
workmen. As a union man he took a keen inter- 
est not only in his own organization but in or- 
ganized labor generally, and the union move- 
ment has lost one of its most ardent champions 
in the passing of Brother Bonnington. As a home 
man he was a loving husband and father and 
no words can express the sorrow of the mourn- 
ing wife and children who survive him. 

There will be a special meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Club held at the Labor Temple Sunday, 
October 14, at 1 p.m., for the purpose of making 
arrangements for the reception of President How- 
ard of the International Typographical Union; 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who is a member of No. 16, and 
possibly Vice-President Trotter, who may accom- 
pany the party on their tour of California. These 
gentlemen have been in attendance at the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention at Portland 
and are returning to Indianapolis via the southern 
route. All members of No. 21 are invited to at- 
tend the meeting of the club of Sunday. 

“Wrong-font” Smith acquaint- 
ances in the city during the past week. 

W. H. Ellis, Chronicle, left this week for Los 
Angeles, where he will spend two weeks visiting 
his wife and other relatives. Mrs. Ellis has been 
in Los Angeles for several weeks attending to the 
wants of her sister’s family. Mrs. Ellis’ sister, 
accompanied by her husband, were en route to 
Oakland when their car turned turtle and the sis- 
ter was killed instantly. 

Arthur Brock, skipper in the state printing 
office at Salem, Oregon, was a caller in San Fran- 
cisco during the past week. Mr. Brock was in 
attendance at the Graphic Arts Exposition in 
Oakland, where he was looking over the latest in 
printing machinery and materials. He also 
visited a number of old friends of former days in 
the Northwest in the bay section, and will leave 
Sunday fer Sacramento, where he plans to visit 
the Calirornia state printery with a view to see- 
ing how the great state of California produces her 
printed matter. 


served as 


was renewing 


During the past week communication has been 
had with the management of the Los Angeles 
Illustrated Daily News, in which the News people 
state that the rumcr that they are about to enter 
the San Francisco field is erroneous. They do 
not deny that they expect to enter the local field, 
but no tentative arrangements are under way at 
present. 

Oakland Municipal Auditorium has been the 
mecca for a great number of San _ Francisco 
printers and members of the printing fraternity in 
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general, during the past week, where they at- 
tended the Graphic Arts Exposition which is 
being held there this week. Various local printers 
and printing supply houses have exhibits, and 
taken altogether the exposition is a success. It 
is well worth the time to visit the exposition. 

Carl Mimms, apprentice at the Pacific Label 
Co., is all smiles this week, due to the presenta- 
tion to him last week by his wife of a fine eight 
and one-half pound baby boy. Mother and child 
doing nicely. 

The label committee is finding increasing work 
to be done on its monthly visit to headquarters. 
During the past two months more and more mem- 
bers are sending in the unlabeled matter that 
comes to their attention. One of the best contrib- 
utors to the label committee is D. A. Paddock, 
who during the past month sent the committee 
four separate letters containing a quantity of ma- 
terial. The committee extend their thanks to 
Mr. Paddock for his interest in the work and 
wishes that more members would try to emulate 
the fine example set by him. Send in the stuff 
that comes to your attention—it may be the 
means of giving one of the boys a day's work 
now and then, 


The “Wandering Jew,” Nathan Bergman, de- 
posited a traveler this week, saying that it had 
been a good many years since he had seen San 
Francisco, and just came in to look the town 
over. Of course, if anyone trys to force him to 
work, he'll have to do a day or so, but prefers to 
see the sights first, 

Ben Franklin, who left here a year ago for his 
old “hum” state of Texas, drove the old Buick 
down Market street this week and parked it in 
Mill Valley. Ben and his wife left here a year 
ago and have visited the more important cities of 
Southern California and Southwestern Texas, but 
found the weather anything but as balmy as San 


‘Francisco, hence the return. 


This office is much indebted to Harry Odell, 
former San [rancisco printer, now resident of 
New York City, for copies of many papers printed 
during the recent strike of pressmen in New 
York. 

“The Industrialist,” an organ devoted to the 
amalgamation of all branches of the printing busi- 
ness in one association, has reached our desk. It 
is full of arguments why all the printing crafts 
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should amalgamate, some of which are very 
logical. 
ae * * 


While here Mr. Brite looked our 
linotype over and pronounced it in perfect con- 
dition, with the exception of two dufunnies, a 
cadorance or so and a few dingbats, which he 
promised to send down the next day, and have 
not arrived yet. If the machine will continue to 
perform as it does at present, we can get along 
for a couple hundred years without the acces- 
sories.”—Atascosa (Texas) News-Monitor, Ed 
(B-Flat) Sharp is the operator. 

J. J. Maloney, one of No. 21’s old-time mem- 
bers, is confined to Mary’s Help Hospital, where 
he is suffering from blood poisoning in one of 
his feet. Mr. Maloney does not desire many 
visitors, as he says it disturbs other patients. 

W. J. Carson, who is confined to Lane Hospital, 
the result of being struck by an automobile sev- 
eral weeks ago, is doing nicely and expects to be 
able to return to work within a couple months, 
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SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guaranteed 


Tue San Francisco Savincs ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


Mission and 21st Streets 
;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 

me EAS and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compounded 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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Mr. Carson sustained a compound fracture of the 
left leg below the knee and a fracture of one bone 
above. If he ever leaves the hospital, there will 
be a lot of sad faces as he is the “life of the 
party.” 

Chronicle Chapel. 

The death of a sister called Frank Gnekow to 
Stockton a few days ago. Mr. Gnekow has the 
sympathy of many friends in his bereavement. 

Producing the old check-book and a fountain 
pen Al Adams cut a generous slice from the bank 
roll and presented it to the Westinghouse Com- 
pany in consideration of installing four air springs 
on his Haynes. The price is terrifying, but the 
riding comfort cannot be denied. 

Since Foreman W. M. Davy put the skids 
under the old-fashioned sand soap and furnishes 
instead an soap—perfumed, too—the 
chapel felt it must raise its standard, so a quantity 
of high-priced hand brushes purchased. 
“Red” Fields beheld these innovations with ill- 
concealed delight, but says he thinks there is a 
real need of and suggests the chapel also lay in 
a supply of powder-puffs. 

On his day off last week Guy Swan drove to 
Salinas to call on Norris Hetherington, foreman 
of the Index, and fhen over to his former home, 
Santa Cruz. 

Sickness had Chet Martin, assistant ad skipper, 
in its grasp a few days last week. Chet is subject 
to chills and fever—what his star boarder, “Bill” 
Harris, calls shaking dice with himself. 

Charley McWhorter is determined to see as 
many of the scenic beauties of Central California 
as possible before rainy weather 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 
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PIERSON’S TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Washington Building 
1141 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 

DAY: Tutoring and coaching in high 
school and college subjects, and 
for all examinations. 

EVENING: Classes for men employed 
in the building trades, shops, fac- 
tories, etc. 

Phone Park 5208 
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AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—rich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 
Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 
OPP. PALACE HOTEL 


Eleven 


drove up to Big Basin in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains last week, 

Depositing a traveler from the Northwest, E. D. 
Beedle, old-time lino artist, slipped up for work 
last week. He made it a point to call on Mark 
Wayman, mechanical superintendent, to present 
greetings from several of Mr. Wayman’s former 
associates. 

George Hirst is the sole support of an Over- 
land of ancient vintage. Recently he decided to 
find out why it had stuck up the “Better Walk” 
sign, so he borrowed a derrick and yanked out the 
engine and tore it to pieces—now his whole back 
yard is overlaid with Overland. 

Occasionally the wanderlust still grips “Jimmy” 
Kennard, but not with the force it exerted when 
James was a young man. Instead of quitting and 
lighting out for pastures new, Jeems is now satis- 
fied to lay off a few days, like he did last week, 
and exercise the old bus. 

The operation Will Trownsell had to undergo 
laid him up at home about ten days, but he is 
back on the job again and feeling like a two-year- 
old. 

Again last week Earl Curtis fell heir to another 
$200, making $400 of the “iron men” the Kup- 
penheimer Kid has rolled home in a fortnight. 
When Jack McDermott heard the tidings of 
great joy he posted a notice on the bulletin board 
that anyone who felt that Earl needed help could 
“sign name below.” Many felt the urge. Sinclair 
Trimble donated all he lost in the Berkeley fire; 
Ike Nesbit, a cigarette from King Tut’s tomb; 
“Ole” Pearson, a horseshoe; “Frenchy” De Jar- 
nett, billions of German marks; Louis Muir, a 
wheelbarrow to carry them in, and George Hirst, 
a good car that won’t run. Earl was so over- 
whelmed with gratitude he passed cigars around. 

Time was when Dinty Gallagher was the best 
cat-fisher on the banks of the Ohio. Later he 
got a job, as he explains it, that paid well but was 
hard on the physique. These catfish grow so 
large that when they accidentally head up a 
small creek they are unable to turn around. It 
was Dinty’s duty to attach roller skates to their 
fins and push ’em overland to deep water. 

—> 
THE “CAUTION” SIGNAL STILL UP. 
By Chester M. Wright, 
Editor, International Labor News Service. 
No. 2. 

When train dispatchérs are not sure a train 
ahead has “cleared the block” they allow a fol- 
lowing train to proceed on a “caution card” which 
allows it to proceed slowly witl® an eye for the 
possible train ahead. 


Labor, with the understanding that a new deai 
is due, is yet afraid of the train ahead and is pro- 
ceeding on a “caution card.” 

American labor is trained not to jeopardize 
that which it has for that which it is not sure of 
getting. 

Now and then a bold, dramatic stroke that may 
look like a risk, but that is really a play for safety 
—the 1919 decision to defy injunctions by ignor- 
ing them; the declaration “it is better to resist 
and lose than never to resist at all.” 

But in, the main the guiding principle holds 
good, established through years of drilling and 
fighting, to proceed on the tested lines and make 
haste in not too much of a hurry. 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno’ Los Angeles 


THE POWER OF IMPRESSION. 
By Jack Williams. 

Action, what is it? The incentive in life is self- 
preservation. Man from his baby calls makes it 
known that he is with us. What there be in good 
things he determines to share. Knowing this, it 
isn’t pleasant work attempting to account for his 
lack of genuine calls when he reaches mature 
years. And, mind you, when nature, that fought 
his battles in babyhood, is still behind him in 
disposal of all fair demands in labor’s broad com- 
mission. 

For this extreme care all this benevolent mother 
asks is that he keep tab on returns; that is, men- 
tally picture and dutifully assist in the expanse 
of the label, the workers’ redeemer in the world 
of grab. If he neglects this simple request, that 
much less the label expands in its mission to re- 
lease the standard of labor from injustice. 


We must keep in mind that the label through 
its silence can be a monument of power not sub- 
missive to indirect and dishonest attacks, and for 
that reason is subject to greater strain by the 
foes of organized labor than any other protector 
of union rights in the wide fields of industrial 
endeavor, 


Of course things go wrong now and again. We 
are not infinite. But don’t kick. Just stick to it, 
and you can bet your boots that your stick with 
others will beat the fellows who sell things you 
figure not good, and also by means of stratagem 
happened to have on the label, too. 

If the thing you figure good hasn’t the label 
try and do without that thing for a while. Be 
game, get something else. Were the boys to 
think and determine on this action, surprise 
wouldn’t be the word to express the astonishment 
at the countless displays of label goods ready for 
inspection, and good at that, too. 

Take it from those 
Away up in exchange 


who know these gents. 
values are they. Just as 
soon as dollars show signs of depletion the mar- 
kets change Such practical men don’t 
Argument means time, and time means 
so onto the transaction they quickly 
alight and will have ready, if needed, label goods 
from a button-hole to a shroud for the journey 
to the next planet. 


tactics. 
argue. 
money, 


‘rom some I expect: “All bunk.” Well, give 
It hasn’t had 


Were these speedy agents to 


it a trial: 
a fair trial, 


They do, why not you. 

Gee! 
infuse a gram or two of their velocity and unity 
into the slow and divided movements of many 
within labor's cause, the problem of unanimity 
would be solved in the great struggle for indus- 
trial freedom. 

Just a thought. Should radio science reach a 
period when thought transfer becomes practica- 
ble, minus bottom will fall out of 
The “clan” that now backs down 
on promises to workers when in Washington will 
Mind creations in the shape 
of crafty, covered suggestions will end, and labor 
will get its dues. 


words, the 
rotten politics, 


not be able to exist, 


Should that day come our patient “little sticker” 
will be able to smile and say: “I have honestly 
carried out my part in the big program and can 
now seek a real rest in the haven established for 
all who assisted in raising labor to its lawful 


rank in the extensive plans of mankind.” 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 5, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—-Minutes of previous meeting 
were approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Blacksmiths and Helpers 
No. 168—J. J. McTiernan, George Cullen, Daniel 
R. Dewar. Delegates seated. 

Communictions—Filed—From Mailers’ Union, 
inclosing donation for the Japanese Relief Fund. 
From Cemetery Workers’ Union, thanking Coun- 
cil for its assistance in securing 50 cents per day 
increase. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Retail | 


Shoe Clerks’ Union, requesting a boycott on the 
firm of Feltman & Curme, 979 Market street. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the Council declare its intention of levying 
a boycott on the Foster Lunches. In the matter 
of communication from the Committee on Enter- 
tainment for the American Legion convention, the 
Secretary was instructed to draft suitable reply 
thereto. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Cigarmakers—Have struck 
several shops in this city; Petri factory, manu- 
facturers of the Van Kamp cigars is still unfair. 
Chauffeurs—The Checker Cab Company is now 
employing 90 men through organization of driv- 
ers; the Yellow and Black and White Cab Com- 
panies are still unfair. Cracker Bakers—Held a 
very successful convention; will very likely place 
an organizer in this field. Bakery Wagon Driv- 
ers—Strike on at Torino Bakery; have been sum- 
moned to answer injunction proceedings in Judge 
Johnson’s court. Retail Shoe Clerks—Werner’s, 
Walk Over and Billsborough non-union stores. 
Molders—Standard Gas Engine Co. thoroughly 
union. Egg Inspectors—Swift & Armour Pack- 
ing Company unfair to union. Lithographers— 
Requested all delegates to communicate with the 
Tacoma Brewery and suggest to them to place 
their label on all printing; will give a dance at 
Knights of Columbus Hall, November 3d. Wait- 
ers—Have after many conferences settled differ- 
ences with Palace Hotel management; thanked 
Council for assistance. 

Dr. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, addressed 
the Council, explaining the construction program 
of the Board of Education and the course of 
studies that will obtain in the schools. President 
Hollis in the name of the Council thanked Dr. 
Gwinn for his able address, and extended an in- 
vitation to attend future meetings. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$369.21. Expenses— 

Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
— 


LABEL SECTION. 

Minutes of Meeting Held October 3, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 by President 
F, E. Lively, with all officers present but J. P. 
Griffin. 

Minutes of preceding meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—Moved and carried that the dele- 
gate from Carpenters No. 34 be seated. 

Communications—Received from, minutes of 
Building Trades, and Ladies Auxiliary. Read, 
noted and filed. 

Reports of Unions—Tailors reported that busi- 
ness is fair; expect a settlement with two shops; 
ask a demand for their label. Lithographers re- 
ported that they have signed up one more shop 
in Sacramento; ask a demand for their label. 
Carpenters No. 38 reported that business is good; 
all members working. Waiters reported that 
business is good; all members working. Cooks 
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reported that business is good; all members work- 
ing; look for the house card. Cap Makers re- 
ported that the union shops are slack and the 
non-union shops are busy; Cap Makers of Los 
Angeles were on strike for ten hours and their 
demands were granted; ask a demand for their 
label when buying caps or cloth hats. Cracker 
Bakers reported that business is good; ask a de- 
mand for crackers and cakes made in the Bay 
district. Egg Inspectors reported that business 
is good; all members working. Glove Workers 
reported that business is fair; ask a demand for 
their label when buying gloves. Pressmen re- 
ported that business is good; all members work- 
ing. Cooks’ Helpers reported that business is 
good; all members working. Grocery Clerks re- 
ported that the Piggly Wiggly and Skaggs’ in the 
Crystal Palace Market are still unfair; look for 
and demand the Clerks’ working button. 

Reports of Committees—Visiting Committee 
reported progress, President Lively reported that 
the bulletin board on Mission, between 15th and 
16th, has been cleaned and is now up for rent 
until the 16th of November, Auxiliary reported 
that they will hold a whist game on next Wed- 
nesday evening, October 10th, score cards 25c; 
also giving a ball on Saturday evening, October 
27th, in the Labor Temple. 

Trustees reported favorable on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 

New Business—Moved and carried that the 
Secretary write Secretary Manning of the Label 
Trades Department in regards to the way the 
unions distribute their labels to the manufacturers 
and the Agitation Committee be empowered to 
go into the matter and report back to the Sec- 
tion. Moved and carried that the Secretary write 
to the Tacoma Brewing Co. in regards to the 
label on their printing. 

Dues, $36.00; Agent Fund, $21.11; Total, $57.11. 
Disbursements, $43.50. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section we adjourned at 10:00 p. m. to meet again 
on October 16, 1923. 

Agitation Committee will meet next Tuesday 
evening at 8:00 o’clock, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Send your delegates to the Section. 

Demand the unicn label, card and button on all 
things that you buy. 

Fraternally submitted, 

WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
> 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
Algeria: Strikes — Dock-workers, cigarette- 
factory machinists and truck-drivers have re- 


‘cently engaged in strikes at Algiers and Oran. 


No serious results were reported. 

Canada: Labor Exodus Causes Wage In- 
creases—Substantial jucreases in wages are noted, 
it is said, as a result of the large exodus of Cana- 
dian labor to the United States, which is being 
felt in all industries and trades. 

Germany: Berlin Printing Trade—Summoned to 
a general meeting, the members of the Union of 
Berlin Master Printers expressed grave concern 
at the recent wage scale prescribed for workers 
in the printing trade. They agreed that the only 
course open was to reduce working hours, and 
that if subsequent receipts did not cover costs of 
operation, printing plants must necessarily be 
closed. 

Fishermen End Strike—Workers in the Ger- 
man fishing industry, previously reported as being 
on strike, have returned to work. As a result of 
the strike, many families, it is said, have learned 
to do without fish, and the outlook for the re- 
cuperation of the German fishing industry is not 
bright. ; 

Shipping Seriously Menaced—German shipping 
at the beginning of the month faced a serious 
crisis, because of varied agitations in German 
ports by the shipbuilders, dock-laborers, pilots 
and harbor workers. Scarcity of money and lack 
of food are said to have been the direct cause of 


the discontentment, which, fostered by the radical 
labor element, quickly spread to important ship- 
ping ports and canals. 

Italy: Special Notice to Emigrants—Being 
overwhelmed with applications from those who 
wish to emigrate to the United States, the Office 
of the Commissioner General of Emigration has 
issued special notices to applicants admonishing 
them not to present pleas for personal considera- 
tion in the way of favors, adding that the quota 
assignments and all other regulations will be 
strictly observed. 

New South Wales: Bricklayer Apprentices— 
In order to overcome the existing shortage of 
bricklayers, the New South Wales Board of Trade 
has provided a system of apprenticeship for adults 
as well as youths. 

New Zealand: Unemployment—Recent reports 
of the Department of Labor show a material de- 
crease in unemployment during the year, the num- 
ber registered being less than half the number 
registered a year ago. An increase in the number 
of factories has undoubtedly absorbed many of 
the unemployed. 
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ANivednon & So 
259 t0273 Post St. sisetien San Francisco. 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet Store 
all year round, where your credit goes 
as far as your cash, and your word is 


good for credit. 


Compare our prices with others. We will be 
satisfied with the result. 


We welcome you whether you are buying or 
“just looking.” Give us a chance to 


prove it. 
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Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CoO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR MEN, WOMEM AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 


SHOES SHOES 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 
Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 
Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Unauthorized strike of New York City press- 
men ends as men vote to return to work under 
terms of contract made with the publishers by 
President Berry, of the International Union. 

Longshoremen in New York harbor accept con- 
tract granting wage increase and fewer hours of 
work in summer months. 

Walter S. Ward, son of head of non-union 
Ward Baking Company, acquitted at White 
Plains, N. Y., of the murder of Clarence M. 
Peters. 

United States Railroad Labor Board rules a 
railway employee’s membership or non-member- 
ship in an organization should not be a matter of 
compulsion. 

President Coolidge decides against extra ses- 
sion of Congress to consider wheat problem. 

Charleston, West Virginia, to purchase gasoline 
in tank car lots and and sell it to citizens at 
“actual cost price.” 


Annual convention of American Federation of 
Labor opens in Portland, Ore. Executive coun- 
cil says that industry must organize to govern 
itself and declares that development of an indus- 
trial franchise “comparable to our political fran- 
chise” must be the next goal of the labor move- 
ment. 

Governor Walton badly defeated in Oklahoma 
election, the State voting overwhelmingly in favor 
of a special session of the Legislature to consider 
Walton’s impeachment. 

Railroads will oppose Brotherhood’s wage de- 
mands by asking’ forfeit of special privileges 
granted under working agreements. 

New Jersey Ku Klux Klan files articles of in- 
corporation and asks for state charter. 

Governor Pinchot orders all Philadelphia 
saloons closed and padlocked. State police and 
Federal agents co-operate in move to stop sale of 
intoxicants in city. 

Alabama Warden indicted and Governor 
censured in Banner Mines convict lash scandal. 

Senator Magnus Johnson, of Minnesota, submits 
his plan for farm relief to President Coolidge. 

United States Shipping Board in drive to break 
up agencies which prey on sailors seeking jobs at 
New York. 

State-wide convention of victims of the Ku 
Klux Klan in Oklahoma suggested by Governor 
Walton. 

George L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, given 
enthusiastic reception when he appears before 
American Federation of Labor convention and 
tells of action taken on pressmen’s strike in New 
York. 

David Lloyd George arrives in New York for 
five weeks’ visit in United States and Canada. 

Class 1 railroads earn at the rate of 4.94 per 
cent of valuation in August; Eastern carriers earn 
5.16 per cent return. 

Turkey to be proclaimed a republic, with a 
president elected for a period of four or five years. 

Monarchists in Germany seek to stir up insur- 
rection in the ranks of the regular army. 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all principal cities in California 
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Marble cutters, setters and carvers strike in 
New York for wage increase of $1 a day. 

Deputy Marcel Cachin, ieader of the Com- 
munist party in France, and M. Vaillant-Coutu- 
rier, another Communist deputy, sentenced to six 
months in jail and a fine of 2000 francs on a 
charge of inciting soldiers to disobedience. Both 
men will appeal the case. 

Girl, 23, sues E. Y. Clarke, Imperial Giant of 
the Ku Klux Klan, for $100,000, charging he lived 
with her under assumed name on promise of 
marriage with her. 

Headed by Henry T. Hunt, former member of 
the Railroad Labor Board, a committee on Rus- 
sian trade is formed. An effort will be made to 
enlist 2000 representative Russian manufacturers 
and export houses in the resumption of trade with 
Russia. 


Chamber of Commerce of New York State 
votes to petition Congress to modify the Volstead 
Act “to conform more nearly to public sentiment.” 

Albert Bailin, alleged to have been a spy in the 
ranks of labor and radical organizations, is con- 
victed in New York of sending obscene letters 
through the mails. 


Steps toward the organization of women office 
workers, bank clerks and clerical workers in New 
York authorized by resolutions adopted by Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor convention. 

Railroads employed in July 500,000 more men 
than during the same month last year, Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports. 


Maintenance of way and bridge and building 
employees of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad ask wage increase. 

International Molders’ Union, in convention at 
Cleveland, calls on American Federation of La- 
bor to form a labor party. Convention also goes 
on record as favoring recognition of Soviet 
Russia. 


— 


SAYINGS OF THE GREAT. 

Adam: “It 
weaken.” 

Plutarch: “I am sorry that I have no more 
lives to give to my country.” 

Samson: “I’m strong for you, kid.” 

Jonah: “You can’t keep a good man down.” 

Cleopatra: ‘You’re an easy Mark Antony.” 

David: “The bigger they are the harder they 
falls” 

Helen of Troy: “So this is Paris.” 

Columbus: “I don’t know where I’m going, 
but I’m on my way.” 

Salome (tiring of the dance): 
with the wiggle and wobble.” 

Nero: “Keep the home fires burning.” 

Solomon: “I love the ladies.” 

Noah: “It floats.” 

Methuselah: “The first hundred years are the 
hardest.” 

Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh: 
your shirt on.”—Tampico Legionnaire. 


was a great life if you don’t 


“Tet’s have done 


“Keep 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 
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GOES INTO QUEER HANDS. 
By Chester M. Wright. 
(In American Federationist.) 

All who are interested in the matter of who 
controls their sources of information will be in- 
terested in what has just happened to the New 
York Call, long owned by the Socialists and con- 
ducted as a party organ. 

It has been taken over by a combination that 
is paradoxical in its make-up, to say the least. 

The Call has passed under an ownership com- 
posed of some American Federation of Labor 
unions, including the powerful International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and some hos- 
tile organizations, including the seceding organi- 
zation in the garment trades. The Garland fund 
joins the circle by giving $40,000 to the new pub- 
lishing corporation. 

The Rev. Norman Thomas is the new editor. 
This is evidently the work of the Garland fund. 
The connection of Evans Clark and Heber 
Blankenhorn with the reorganized Call is also 
evidently the work of the Garland fund. It is too 
early to judge by accomplishment, but the indica- 
tion thus furnished is that the Garland fund, with 
its $40,000 contribution, is going to sing with a 
big, strong voice in the new chorus. 

One of the directors of the Garland fund is 
W. Z. Foster, who tries to create the impression 
that he eats nothing but raw meat. Another is 
Roger Baldwin, also director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which likes to puddle 
around dilettante fashion, in pools of social tur- 
bulence, mostly where it is neither wanted nor 
needed and where it only makes more turbulence. 

The interests which will now seek to reconcile 
themselves within the Call management are nu- 
merous. They might be listed somewhat as fol- 
lows: Loyalty to the American Federation of 
Labor; hatred of the American Federation of 
Labor; parlor Bolshevism; pacificism; open, 
active pro-sovietism; anti-sovietism; socialism, 
anti-socialism; boring-from-withinism; _ political 
partyism. There may be more, but the list is 
long enough. 

American Federation of Labor unions will meet 
with those whose greatest desire is to destroy the 
American Federation of Labor. They will meet 
with visionaries who want something new every 
day and wouldn't be happy if they had it. They 
will meet with the elect of the radical super- 
intelligentsia. 

Altogether it ought to be a happy family group. 
It would be a pleasure to complete the picture by 
donating one of those dear old parlor mottoes: 
“God bless our happy home.” 

The little detail of determining news and edi- 
torial policy will present no obstacle at all to a 
group in which there is so much natural affinity, 
so much intellectual integrity and so much men- 
tal, spiritual and practical unity. The harmony 
of the past will be nothing when compared to the 
sweet music that is to come. 

Nature is wonderful 
nature, especially. 


beyond dreams—human 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 
offer. 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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TAXPAYERS 
TAKE NOTICE ! 


Taxes on Real Estate Due 
October 15th, 1923 


1. That the taxes on all Personal Property 
secured by Real Property, and one-half the taxes 
on all Real Property, will be due and payable on 
the third Monday in October and will be de- 
linquent on the first Monday in December next 
thereafter at 6 o’clock p.m. and that unless paid 
prior thereto fifteen per cent will be added to 
the amount thereof, and that if said one-half be 
not paid before the last Monday in April next at 
6 o'clock p.m. an additional five per cent will be 
added thereto. That the remaining one-half of 
the taxes on all Real Property will be payable on 
and after the first Monday in January next and 
will be dilinquent on the last Monday in April 
next thereafter at 6 o’clock p.m. and that unless 
paid prior thereto five per cent will be added to 
the amount thereof. 

2. That all taxes may be paid at the time the 
first installment, as herein provided, is due and 
payable. 

3. Taxes are payable at the office of the Tax 
Collector in the City Hall between the hours of 
8:30 a.m. and 5 p.m., Saturdays, 12 m. 

For the convenience of Taxpayers the office of 
the Tax Collector will remain open until 9 o’clock 
p.m. during the last week of each collection. 

EDWARD F. BRYANT, 
Tax Collector, City and County of 
San Francisco, City Hall. 


HOW FASCISTI CAME INTO POWER. 

Now, let me call your attention to this: We 
have at this convention—and I was glad to find 
myself in absolute accord with you—a resolution 
denouncing the Fascisti of Italy. But do you 
know, my friends, how it came about that Musso- 
lini, an old-time Socialist, at one time editor of 
the Avanti, the chief Italian Socialist paper—how 
it came about that he led in a movement to create 
a black shirt brigade of the people of Italy? 

It was because the Socialists of Italy, as a rule, 
during the war were pro-German, pro-Austrian 
and treacherous to their own country of Italy. 
And after the war they undertook to imitate the 
soviets and to take over the great establishments 
and operate them, to the utter failure of those 
industries. The industries of Italy were going to 
the dogs. I do not justify Mussolini. On the 
contrary, I doubt if there is any man who has 
denounced his activities in more emphatic terms 
than I have. You know our committee brought 
in a resolution upon this subject, and I am sure 
I am not violating the confidence of my associ- 
ates on the committee when I say that primarily 
I drafted those preambles and resolutions. I am 
proud of my contribution to it. 

In Italy the reaction came and the opportunity 
came for just such a situation which brought 
Mussolini, the old-time radical Socialist, but be- 
lieving in Italy, believing in the allied cause, to 
the point where he could no longer go with that 
movement. He was brutal, there was no thought 
of anything or anyone that would stand in his 
way and what he believed the safety of Italy.— 
Samuel Gompers, in address before Cigarmakers’ 
International Convention, Chicago. 
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RE-ELECT 


Judge 
MATTHEW 


BRAD 


DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY 


Endorsed by Union Labor 


Jhey guarantee that a 
ifthe sewingeverrips jy 
sllget a newpairor 

my snoney back. 


T BUST 
CA Beenie 


UNION 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


1300 Polk St. 
820 Clement St. 


21st Ave. & Geary St. 
Crystal Palace Market 


701 Shrader St. 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 4621 Mission St. 


You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 

Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 


¢ 
LIBERTY PA BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STRZET 
at Twenty-second 
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CHICAGO REPUDIATES REDS. 


In the American Federationist for October, a 
letter from the Chicago Federation of Labor tells 
trade unionists that it is in no way responsible for 
propaganda material which has been circulated in 
various quarters attacking the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, its officers and its policies. 

In part the letter states: 


“During the recent past, circulars, apparently 
designed to create the impression that the Chicago 
Federation of Labor is promoting a so-called 
“amalgamation” scheme, have been received by 
various organizations. In some instances an 
effort is being made to create the impression that 
the Chicago Federation of Labor is not in har- 
mony with the trade union movement as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated national and international unions, 
state federations of labor, city central bodies and 
local unions. 


“Here is the whole matter in a nutshell: The 


Chicago Federation of Labor requested the fi 


American Federation of Labor to consider the 
subject matter of a resolution. This the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor did, first at a meeting of 
the Executive Council and finally at the Cincin- 
nati convention. Thereupon the whole matter 
was closed, having been passed upon by the 
parent body. 


“We regard it as extremely unfortunate that 
the name of the Chicago Federation of Labor con- 
tinues to be used by individuals and organizations, 
over which we have no control, in such a way as 
to create the impression that our central body 
continues to urge its adoption by local unions and 
central bodies and state federations notwithstand- 
ing the action of the Cincinnati convention. We 
repeat, with emphasis, that the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor is not responsible for the action of 
such individuals and organizations.” 
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LABOR UNDER SOVIETS. 

“To say that the Soviet government of Russia 
has the full support of the people of Russia,” 
writes President Samuel Gompers in the October 
Issue of the American Federationist, “reminds me 
of the old czar’s declaration that there was peace 
in Poland. It was peace at the point of the 
bayonet and at the mouth of the cannon. Any- 
body who does not support the Soviet govern- 
ment was made short shrift of, lined up against 
a wall and shot without trial. No man could 
speak or publish a paper that even questioned the 
authority or the principles upon which the Soviets 
were operating. There is not now in Russia a 
newspaper, daily or weekly, or a magazine in 
which the editor can express himself unless it is 
in support of the Soviet. He can not express 
himself, he dare not, not that it might involve 
some inconvenience, but if he did he would be a 
dead editor. 


“Support of the government! It is the same 
kind of support as the wage worker in the United 
States who would sign one of those yellow dog 
contracts with the employer, except that the poor 
devil of a workman here who would sign such a 
contract might quit or might be fired—at least 
he would not be shot for refusing to obey the 
terms of the contract. There is no free assem- 
blage in Russia; there is no free speech in Russia; 
she will of the majority does not count, you have 
got to obey or starve to death, or be shot. 

“In the constitution of the Soviet today com- 
pulsory labor is in force. You can not quiit, 
you have got to work, and under the most miser- 
able treatment and pay. Unions were formed 
under the Kerensky revolutionary government. 
Some of them had been maintained even through- 
out the czar’s regime. There is not a real, bona 
fide trade union in all of Russia today. Govern- 
ment agents are the officers of the Soviet unions 
—communist unions, not trade unions.” 


How Power Rates 


are Figured 


PoweER rates in California 
are not fixed on a cost-plus 
system. Profits or dividends are 
not guaranteed to the companies 
by the Railroad Commission 
in fixing rates. 


In order to succeed the power com- 
panies must keep down expenses by 
efficient management without im- 
pairing the service. Some power com- 
panies have failed, which could not 
have happened if profits were guar- 
anteed in the rates. Power companies 
pay for any mistakes or waste they 
commit, Consumers never pay more 
for power than in the judgment of 
the Railroad Commission it ought 
to cost. 


There is not and cannot be any pro- 
fiteering in the power business in 
California under our present system. 
The rates are low for the service 
rendered. 


PACIFIC 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


D-(G-=2F: 


“PACIFIC SERVICE” 


A California company with over 40,000 
security holders in the state. 


Fifteen 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, October 12, 1923. 
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High and Low 


| MISSION STORE| 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


825 MARKET 


MEN! Here’s a Big Sale for You! | 


Over 2,000 Pairs of the Finest Shoes Made in America 


BANISTER SHOES. 


A wonderful opportunity to get 
shoes selling regularly all over the 


United States from $13 to $16. 


Black and Brown 
All Sizes, 5 to 13 
All widths, AA to EE 


No Reserves—Every Pair Must Go! 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelp hia Shoe Co ssa. 


SAN_FRANCISCO 


Union 
Shoe Stores 


MISSION AT 2234 
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Brief Items of Interest 


Opening Announcement 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 


WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers share in the profits, an opportunity 
r labor to support labor 


ee Y 
Pree oremwee. 
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The 


unions 


following members of San Francisco 
during the past week: William Ward 
of the electrical workers Michael J. Cota of the 
butchers, John P. Krausgrill of the bookbinders, 
Thomas Gordon of the carpenters, Frank J. Bon- 
nington of the printers, 


The Waiters’ Union had some difficulty with 
the Palace Hotel last week because of the em- 
ployment of non-union waitresses, but the trouble 
was straightened out after a strike lasting only 
a few hours and things are now running along in 
harmonious fashion. 

Cigarmakers in several small shops in this city 
have gone out on strike to protect working con- 
ditions and prices against the assaults of those 
who are endeavoring to get cheap labor. In some 
instances Chinese cigarmakers have also gone out 
of certain factories. All Van Camp cigars are 
unfair. 


The Lithographers’ Union is to give a dance in 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


Knights of Columbus Hall on November 3d for 
the benefit of those members who have been 
locked out for more than a year. 


Superintendent Gwinn, the newly appointed 
Superintendent of Schools, addressed the Labor 
Council last Friday night dealing particularly with 
the building program of the Board of Education. 
He not only described the type of buildings to be 
erected but called attention to the new policy that 
is to be inaugurated with reference to high 
schools in the future. The plan is to scatter uni- 
form high schools throughout the city instead of 
providing special types for the diiferent districts. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, will address a meeting of 
trade unionists in the Labor Temple next Wed- 
nesday evening at 8 o’clock. He will be in San 
Francisco about three days and will then depart 
for Washington by the southern route, visiting 
Los Angeles, El Paso, New Orleans and other 
cities on his way to Washington. Many other 
officers of international unions will come to San 
Francisco after the adjournment of the Portland 
convention. 

Last Monday the Garment Workers’ Union No. 
131 entertained the following officers of the Inter- 
national Union who were returning from an ex- 
ecutive board meeting in Portland: H. Waxman, 
treasurer; L. W. Haskins, auditor; B. Abrahams, 
A. Gordon, W. F. Bush, J. L. Wines and B. 
Schmitzer, executive board members. They were 
given a trip down the peninsula and back through 
La Honda forest. They were all delighted with 
beauty of the scenery and climate. 


Government employees in San Francisco will 
have for their guest next week Luther C. Steward 
of Washington, D. C., national president of the 
Federal Employees’ Union. 

Claiming that their wages are now the lowest in 
the United States for the class of work that they 
perform, the Ferry Boatmen’s Union of California 
presented a demand to the United States Railroad 
Labor Board in Chicago last Monday for an in- 
crease of $30 a month. 
the Southern 
Northwestern 


Opposing the increase 
Pacific, the Santa Fe, the 
the Western Pacific 
In supporting its claim for 
an increase the union quoted an editorial from a 
San Francisco paper showing that ferry rates had 
been raised to take care of wage increases, but 
that only one $10 a month increase had been 
granted the ferry boat men since 1919. 


> 
“What a handsome little fellow,” said the gush- 
ing visitor, desirous of making a hit with her 
hostess. 


were 
Pacific and 
Railroad companies. 


“Yes, he is a handsome boy, I think.” 
“Indeed he is! He’s the perfect image of his 
father—the perfect image!” 


“Well, I don’t know. I never saw his father. 
You see, we adopted him.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 


DEMAND THE LABEL. 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


